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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
In many a college dormitory hangs the 
ynical mandate: ‘‘Do not let your studies 
nterfere with your education.’’ No truth 
is supposedly contained in this statement 
but behind it is a considerable philosophy, 
based upon the very wide difference be- 
tween instruction and education: the one is 


the epitome of all the processes which a so 


flety nas adopted for realizing the ideals 


which are approved by the race; the other 
has to do with the definite means and meth 
wis vogued by a particular institution for 
th 


1e purpose of accomplishing certain ends, 
for the most part of a wholly intellectual 
sharacter. 

The separation of the two, instruction 
and education, has brought eriticism from 
Those holding the brief for edu 


cation in the larger sense rail at the adl 


] id 
aii SiUCS, 


ence to disciplinary or merely technical 
subjects, calling for a wider view and 
larger tolerance; asking, in fact, for a 
blessing of the spirit and an adaptation to 
world needs. The believers in instruction 
as synonymous with education are demand 
ing more of the practical, less of the mere 
nothing and more of the things that touch 
life. In consequence the schools and col 
leges are asked to train mechanics, engi- 
neers, Men in fact who know something 
that can be turned into dollars: and out of 
it is developed a vocational theory of edu 
‘ation as varied as the advocates of its 
merits. 


} 


land, who in loud tones declares both are 


A third prophet is heard in the 


wrong, education does not edueate. neither 


does it train men: the schools fail to meet 
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coincides with your own or leads vou to 
accept it as a whole or as a part of a new 


view, 


In visualizing the product of education, 


a process comy \ accord with the 
age, whether we it commercial or 
scientific, each branch of instruction has 
come to place special emphasis upon the 
part wrought by it. Through specialization 
of instruction eye-glasses are no longer 
fitted to the general view but may be made 
for astigmatic sight. The whole man never 
appears to view; it is always the over- 
developed or under-trained man who is 
thus exhibited as the visualized product 
of education. But once he does come to 
view, those who pause long enough may be 
able to gather how far or how near they 
have come in their endeavor to create an 
educated man as he ought to be. Time, 
however, separates the work and the prod- 
uct. Laboring in the field, the teacher 
plants the seed, the youth who watches, or 
better still. labors by his side gathers the 
harvest, be it tares or grain, after the pas- 
sage of years. Anxiety as to the results of 
his product, fear that he is out of touch 
with the time causes the teacher to take 
count and pause to ask which way. If he 
be not wise and far-seeing, he is almost cer- 
tain to move from one purpose to another, 
emphasizing some new phase of education 
with the passage of the days in an endeavor 
to square his work with the requirements 
of the times, 

The nation has moved forward in every 
way during the last half century. The 
problems are more involved, intricate, diffi- 
cult and even dangerous as compared with 
the earlier and simpler times of our fore- 
fathers. The burden placed upon schools, 
from kindergarten to college, is heavier 
than ever. Through the land a noticeable 
loosening of home ties has taken place, 


parents command less authority and at the 


same time have fewer standards of 
Temptations have grown apace, 
rious convictions have become ¢o) 
by their absences Meantime. the 
of knowledge demanded of the 
for any position has materially 
its amount and intensity, while t! 
he ladder is farther from the er 
the crowd at the bottom larger 
quarter of a century ago. Thi 
opened by the great industrial, s 
moral changes in the social or 
only in so far as the school atte1 
it. With a heritage of this ki 
problem so great confronting him 
cator of to-day sees new light and 
does, the eritie of school, colleg 
versity refers, in language as var 
feeling, to the inadequacy of edue 
its real purpose. Many of these 


are from men within the walls 
therefore a hopeful sign, rather tl 
wise, 

As the centuries have gon 
presented various theories about t] 
ing of youth. These, when coll 
reduced to groups, may be enumer 
those of discipline, acquisition, ut 
foldment, adaptation. The first 
familiar to every educator and to 
the youth of the land. In its ess 
emphasis is placed upon the valu 
because of its effect upon menta 
In its eruder form, the holder of 1 
maintained that mind was mind a! 
faculties present in the adult w 
found in the child and through d 
and training, power and efficiency 
be developed. Under this cor 
subject was of no special import 


was the power that counted, later « 


used in some problem quite remote fro! 


matter originally studied or the 
environment that had taken place 
To acquire knowledge has been 
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summum bonum of the human intel 
r through such aequirement the mind 
|. Like many other purposes it in 
instances defeated its own ends by 


ming merely formal without relating 


nowledge to the action and conditions 
individual, 
ird view, that of utility, places the 
sis upon the idea of winning from 
i nature the means of maintaining 
Carried to its logical end, the em- 
s is placed upon material utility with- 
h regard to the finer things of 
Enjoy life by 
g¢ the to it. 
st this crass view of education, is the 
e of 


ue 


ssin things do 


necessary 


unfoldment. By degrees, the 


i's mind is ‘‘unfolded, so that its fae- 


~ 


ire spread to the light’’ and out of 
nes the realization of the purpose in 
on. Self expansion to heights of rea- 
nknown in the earlier days of child- 
ut through which the faculties pos- 
in embryo may be brought to their 
wer later on. In this view, things 
riven for on account of themselves. 
because it is beauty ; reason, be- 
is reason and the highest form of 
ence. Such a theory of edueation 
ices results as is evidenced by the 
s of Froebel, Hegel and other philos- 
but when marked out by the indi- 
there remains the old question of 
contact with life and needs of the 
meeting the problems confronting 
n of every day. 
still 
of education to which has been given 
It is not 
trine of utility in that man is inter- 


} 
SOlt 


to be considered another 


re iS 
esignation of adaptation. 


ly in his work of securing bread 
s sustenance, but rather that man is 
| to the world in three ways through 
‘ial, religious and physical nature and 
‘onsequence has some end in view for 
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d2% 
every action he makes. Everywhere it is 
urged that man has used his powers to ad- 
just to the 
concept there are no eternal values; 


himself world. Under this 
all are 
relative, shifting and changing as the truth 
of relationship becomes clearer. Expressed 
in a motto, it might be put, Adapt yourself 
in order that you may adapt the world to 
your needs. The insistence upon the study 
of world experiences only is but half of 
the that the 
world may be adapted to the man is the 
half. The 


truth already known is supplemented by 


edueation, while knowledge 


other and larger teaching of 


the discovery of new truth; in these two we 


have the essentials of adaptation. But 
why adaptation? In order, in the words of 
the hedonistic philosopher, that pleasure 


may be increased and pain lessened. Dis- 


eredit rests upon any hedonistic theory 


which emphasizes the epicurean view of 
the of the 
philosopher, pleasure is the object of life 


pleasure; in meaning modern 
in all fields of activity, and in the highest 
sense perfect adaptation would yield per- 
feet pleasure, 

Issuing from the jungle of the hedonistic 
theory of education, we may with the mate 
rials provided in the five views presented, 


attempt to construct a view that will more 


nearly include the ideas of the speaker. It 
may be presumed that the advocates of any 
of these views might maint that they 


inclusive of the oth e designa- 


them 


were 


nation of ey empha. 


size forces the proportion of the relation 
ind gives undue weight to a part rather 
than the whole of the the » know not 
only what pleasure is, but when it can be 
realized, necessitates standards of beauty, 


nd of action. Ace 


if h ive been 


ptance of this 
called 
sizes discipline as 


the 


of truth a 
point gives a place to wl 
eternal values and emph 
well as gradual enfoldment in 
of adaptation. If it were 


process 


we 


otherwise, 
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would fall into the errors of the epicurean., ciation and sympathy, mi 
Pleasure alone, even in the highest sense, +) leadership, (5) the spirit of s 
ean hardly be regarded as the basis of all A few moments of consideration 
human action. The summum bonum of the way to the work of the 
human existence becomes a series of ends show us something of what it is 
which are the most desirable ends capable — the field of education 

of pursult at the time. Among these is the A tact is a real state of things 
welfare of our fellow man, but no con- a belief or opinion, but a thing i 
sensus of opinion can be gained for any one’ world, agreement or disagreem« 
end of human existence. A theory of edu- which makes a proposition tru 
cation which emphasizes one phase of hu- Its importance is great, as eviden 


man relations, or brings to bear an undue — statement of Challis, that a law is 


emphasis upon certain functions, can hardly ing of observed facts. In his lay s 

provide the broad basis required for the Huxley declares ‘‘a world of facts 

modern training of youth. side and beyond the world of words.’’ s 
What then is education? In its essentials too, says Bain, ‘‘The basis of all s 


it is the creation of an attitude of mind explanation consists in assimilatir 

which is characterized by fairness, open- to some other fact or facts.’’ The at 

ness and willingness both to receive and to then, which men take toward facts n 
undertake the search for the truth. This’ them tolerant or bigoted, broad or n 
means the possession of standards by which How to weigh evidence, sift the tru 

to judge the truth, a disciplined mind, ac- the false, is not only a matter of 
quired knowledge, and a power of adapting edge, but of attitude. Ability to w 

and being adapted to the community in the evidence is all in constitutes an 
which we live; and to it all must be added tant part of justice as well as of the fo 
the salt of determination. It is not alone, tion of opinion and judgment. Inf 

as said at the outset, the epitome of all the as an art is attained after long and 
processes adopted by a society for realizing — study of facts, but inference based on guesses 
the ideals approved by the race, but it is as jis nothing more than shrewd suspi: 

well the desire for discovery and the intent government, in business, in the profess 

of adding to the world’s store of knowledge, dealing with facts is fundamental. Th 
which leads to the discarding of the un- lege instruction that passes by the need 
essential whenever this leads to better ways. careful adherence to fact, clear distinctions 
This means a spirit of tolerance and of truth and frank statement of results, is 
breadth of view, and readiness to accept one that misses possibly the most import 
with cheerfulness the duty of the day, function of education, since many other ¢ 


tiad 
Lita 


whether it be work with hands or brain. ments of even moral attitude are 
A query at this point in the discussion in it. Slack recitations and slovenly st 
will serve the double purpose of concen- ment are the breeders of half truth, q 


trating the inquiry as well as directing it bling attitudes, and shambling and we 


to the more immediate cause of this occa- kneed positions on important questions 
sion, the college. What are the elements, later on in life. 

practically stated, that constitute educa- A rare thing is appreciation. Her 
tion? I should put them in this order—(1) is an attitude of mind, backed by kn 


the right attitude toward facts, (2) appre- edge, since appreciation requires the se] 














if the gold from the dross. It is, in 
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mary sense, the act of estimating and the seer, between the digger and the 


tv of things and giving them their 


lue. To do this requires sympathy, 
mmon feeling of humanity. Bentham 


r sense, sympathy is styled benevolence 
ises, philanthropy; and, in a fig 
brotherly love; in others humanity; 
tv; in others, pity and compassion; 
others gratitude; in others ter 
rs pati otism: in others publie Spi t 


accept half the meaning of sym- 

d down by him, education does not 

ts full fruition without it, since the 

ns of men to each other are funda- 

n society. The fellow feeling in- 

in a democracy is born of the appre- 

of what men cooperating together 

done in government and industry. 
Without it, aloofness, snobbishness and 
iristocratiec notions are developed 
prove actually detrimental to gov- 

We turn to the third element mentioned 
some time back, imagination. That you 
‘seeing things’’ is no longer a disquali- 
tion even for business, providing the ob- 

ts seen finally spell dollars. As a matter 

t, it is through the medium of imag- 

ition that the initial and essential fune- 
ns in every branch of human develop- 
ment have their origin. The picture of the 
¢ to be must be humanized, related and 
made akin to life before it can be born, and 
s is the part that imagination plays. 
lence, science, literature and art stir the 
student to picture for himself the bigness 
things and encourage him to peep over 
wall that surrounds him into the be- 

l. If discipline only be the object, then 

the spirit of the thing studied reduced 
i minimum, and the net result is the old 


+ 


al saying ‘‘much study is a weari- 


ss of the flesh.’’ Imagination is potent; 


it marks t} d fTeren e betw mn tl plodder 
empire builder, between the statist nand 
the poet It saves us from mere ox e 
treading of th path about the n It is 
the feature most difficult for instruction to 


make a part of education 
creasing the comp! ‘ations of human gov 


ernment, the re is a growling, almost Imper 


tive demand for leadersh » Because it 
furnishes an opportunity to work, the col 


lege ought to produce leaders. Set out by 
itself, the college furnishes a place in which 
men act, work goes on, and eredit is given, 
very much as in the so-called real world. If 
his training has been worth while. the stu 
dent receives preparation and development 
not only in mere mechanical matters, but 
in changing, complex and difficult affairs. 
Associated with leadership must be the 
spirit of service. Without this, the state 
and church build and direct great educa 
tional enterprises to little purpose. The 
world needs men capable of moral and men- 
tal leadership, the former quite as much as 
the latter, men who have large thoughts be 
yond selfishness. The schools have in the 
main supplied the leaders; they will always 
continue to do so, though the efficiency of 
the education furnished and its adaptation 
to life will determine their real strength 
and greatness. 

And now we may return to our query, 
What is education? The answer has in 
some measure been given It is training, 
wide and comprehensive, but it can not be 
confined to school and college, since life is 
a process of education Nevertheless, it is 
the college and the university which must 
direct the course of education, through the 
personality and character of their teach. 
ers. whose motto should be: the men and 
women passing through our hands must be 


trained to do the world’s work, to know 
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what that work is, where it is, and how to To designate a secondary sel 
do it. For this ace ymplishment there is people’s college is to give | 


polit ) 


needed—knowledge of facts, appreciation truth and to emphasize an incomp 


and sympathy, imagination, leadership, a ing as complete. Reduction to 
spirit of service means a lowered standard of 
The university tries to do three things, where, since knowledge is the 
represented by the college, the professional ress. Each vear sees a materia 
schools, and the graduate courses of in- the efficieney of the college, b 
structior In the first it endeavors to give development of problems ealls 


a broad outlook on life, in the second to leaders, larger tolerance and er 


teach specific methods of doing things, and ture. It is the colleges and wu 3 


through the third to improve the methods only that can furnish them. 
and increase knowledge. These three ment Day, therefore, is one upor 
phases, however, constitute education. may well give thanks for what wi 
They are present in life, and unconsciously ceived, but one also on which 


every boy and girl carries them on in some _ pray fervently that strength ar 


measure. The eollege has the most difficult mav be given to our institutions 


function to perform; in it personality ing in the work of making men and 


‘ounts for more than in the professional ready for the large responsibilities 
work. The problem is to give the student FRANK | 14 
interest and point in his work through the UNIVERS or Nortu D 


ussociation of what he is doing with life. 

This has a vague sound, but once realized MODERN LIBERAL EDUCATION 

that it is always difficult to define spirit, 
' the over-estimate on routine, method and 


husks may | ippreciated. Henee the He must — S ities 


mandat : do rf eT your stud eS interte re fied in ea of the fo wing 
with vour edueation, has much to sustain Anci 
it if we interpret lucation to mean routin b. Modern 1 
instruction only t is Emerson who says: rr 
I | S S 
i r Biolog 
‘ in wit iH] , 
5 hpP 
) ‘ g 5 
f Si 1 t s all his | + 
atre ) } oward I] ‘ ri 2 
G M I s would 
education conspire the Divine Providence \ This is the formula, taken from 
S ‘ ' t ks |} nd for ’ , ‘ 
_— - we ‘ iogue ot a tvp ‘al State universil 
himself + é eg é e rules of , ; . 
love and st s go k S < rrent in application ot wl ich its eollk 
ill countries; and all men, though his enemies, are arts prepares that compound 
ide | é is and eV is WI known as libs ral edueat on. Si 


The instruments that we have set up to and precise statement of the 


accomplish this great end are the public preparing a college education must 


school system, the colleges and universities. encouraging to the entering high-s 











who probably has looked forward with 
misgiving to a serious change in 
is of education in the university. He 
nown, of course, that ‘‘to be admitted 
freshman class students must pass 
camination based upon a four-years’ 
rse amounting in the aggregate to fifteen 
s. or complete a course of the same 
in an accredited school. Of these 
units eight and one half are pre 


} 


the remaining eight and one half 
holly or partly elective from the list 
tional studies.’’ He has been informed, 
rmore, that ‘‘to count as a unit a sub- 
must be taught five times a week, in 
ls of not less than forty-five minutes, 
school year of not less than thirty-six 
s.’’ Consequently, since he has been 
ed in the task of aggregating fifteen 
entrance units for four vears of 
six weeks each, in recitation periods, 
times a week, of not less than forty- 
minutes each, it should dissipate his 
‘rivings concerning a radical change in 
ls to know that he must similarly 
ete 128 eredits during another period 
four years, of a certain number of 
s, in recitation periods of not Jess than 
‘tain number of minutes each. Essen- 
the methods are the same: in the uni- 
“SITS he completes eredits : in the high- 
he aggregated units. 

lere we have a very abstract, very exact 
»tion of the method of liberal educa- 
It is as precise as the specifications 





r some engineering enterprise—an engi- 
eering enterprise, that is, for which no 
ns exist. For, strange as it may seem, 
here seems to exist no clearly defined struc- 
for which these edueational specifica- 
ns are made, What picture appears in 
mind when we think of the liberally 
ted man to be produced by the above 


the literature of the past we fre- 
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quently find eonerets representat sof the 
man to be realized through education The 
Greeks directed their education towards a 
certain definite end, the train of the 
eitizen-soldier In his **Court *”? Casti 
clione draws a clearly defined ideal suita- 
| i lita 
ble for the society of his tim Peacham 
depicts another in his “‘Compleat Genth 
man.’’ And Newman's ideal of the Eng 
lish gentlem lof the method of educa 
tion necessary for his tr ! is well 
know? Whe » thar has sted a col 
ception of liberal lucation rres nding 
to political and social ideals of successive 
periods of history. t} r h IS eNXNISTs d al rie 


with this a fairly we 
contemporary mind of t 
education. As political ideals have become 
increasingly democratized there has been a 
descent, as it were, from the citizen-soldier 
to the courtier, to the complete gentleman, 
to the simple gentleman, until ultimately we 
have arrived at the democratic citizen, who 
exists, apparently, merely in abstracto as a 
mathematical formula Whatever he may 
be, or ought to be, we have at all events a 
beautifully simple and definite formula for 
the preparation of him. And the machinery 
for the application of the formula is as well 
organized and well articulated and efficient 
as the formula S simp! ind lefi Ite So 
that it reminds one of that great automobile 
factory in which we may see the raw mate 


rial enter one end of the plant, undergo a 


variety of processes, and in short time 
emerge from the other end the form of 
a completely assembled hin And 
many, many thousands are turned out every 
year. 

The comparison tempts one to continue, 


‘*THaving their origins in the national mind, 
the institutions of each epoch, whatever be 
their special functions, must have a family 


likeness.’’ The past epoch has been one of 


machinery in all things; the national mind 
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has operated through th most elaborate 


machinery. Indeed, in many cases the na 


tional mind has not needed to operate at 
all; for, as in things political, the machine 
has ope rated its lf. with little regard for 
the national mind It will therefore be a 


simple matter to discover a family like 
among t he mstitutions ot this epoch 


The 
tory, 


university or college is a great fac- 
Ope rated by a tvp a] corporation, 


with its general manager, its departmental 


managers, its foremen, and its workmen. 


All great 


elaborate card-index systems for the infor- 


bus ness 


coneerns have 


mod rn 


he concern 


regarding the least 


mation of t 
details of 
field of interests is extremely 
therefore divided, subd \ ded, 
divided again; so that 
drawers and eards representing Ss -hools, de- 
The 


index then represents 


manufacture This faetory’s 
wide. It is 
and sub- 
there are sections, 
partments and subjects, respectively. 
ultimate card in the 
a unit of operation, that is, one hour each 
week for a semester of, say, sixteen weeks. 
The notation upon a card might read some- 
‘English, I-IL.,... 4 
TI-IV.,...2 


mean the 


English, 


* 1) 
I illows: 


what as 
eredits,’’ or ‘‘German., 


eredits,’’ which would that in 


division I.-II., of the division of 
of the college of liberal arts. four hours a 
week in the class-room entitle the student 
at the end of the 
in English; similarly for German, division 


III.-IV., This 


scientific and abstract language is supposed 


to four eredits 


semester 


two hours a week, 2 credits. 


to represent what is known more concretely 


as studying the history of English litera- 
the 


German literature, for instance. 


ture or storm and _ stress period in 


By means 


of this division into small units, it may 


readily be seen, a great flexibility results; 


so that many ingenious combinations can 


be made. under the formula, in aggregating 
128 credits 


add 


If it is considered expedient to 


a new department to the plant, it is 
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necessarv merely to add anew si 


and to 


new drawer to the file. 


a few new ecards, together with 


selectio f cards from the alr 
supply. Thus the essential qua 


erality is ensured in the mixtur 


Let iS now opserve Ti 
Freshmen are the raw materi 
standardized, 15-Carnegie-units 


there Is a r 


indicated above, 
variety of processes for the raw n 
undergo. It becomes 
freshmen appear, to refer to 
of the catalogue and by its aid to 
processes for the first eighth part 
tire Ope ration. that is. for sixt 
the 
operations 


When 


determined. the 


books. These rr pr 


upon 
during the first 1 


the formula has 


carried on at the rate of sixtee) 


week in the class rooms under th: 
ot the Exact 


chara workmen 


these hours for each individual is 
at the end of the sixteen weeks 
man in charge is satisfied upon ¢ 

of the material that his work has 1 
he notifies the central accoun 
this fact, and the 


made upon the factory’s books 


; 


necessary not 


then continued aceor 


specific formule chosen at the be 


tions are 
each subsequent semester. The ¢ 


senting some particular piece of 
the end of the first semester might 
English, I-IL,... 4 
iV., 4 eredits; 


credits; chemistry 


instance: 





German, III 
V-VI.,...4 
4 eredits : 


2 eredits: 


physical traini 
aggregating 15 
This process of aggregation cont 


four years, carefully accompan! 
accounts upon the books. Thus 
discover bv reference to the bo 


point in the process just how 1 
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yn. Upon request a certificate of 
may be had from the accountant. This 
ate has a definite exchange value, 
a time-check; it is accepted 
r if it comes from a standard institu- 
it if it be from a smaller institution 
The 


s determines the rate of exchange. In 


isually discounted. eredit-hour 
irse of time the necessary 128 units 
redited to a job on the books. It is then 
| and ready to send out. adorned with 
old-fashioned label: ‘‘ The contents 
s package have been chosen, tested 
eked with extreme care, according to 
rmula of the standard manufacturers. 
and weight guaranteed.’’ 
food labels, it 
1 a multitude of 


s of each epoch, whatever be their 


is said, have often 


sins. ‘‘The insti- 


functions, must have a family like 


n institution where so much stress is 
! upon the mechanics of operation one 
expect, and would not be disap- 
d in expecting, an almost automatic 
tion. It is the aim of all to make the 

ery operate with the least need of 
ntion; and as regularly and efficiently 
ssible. One may hear the term auto- 
applied oftentimes to the method 
results are obtained. <A 


reby certain 


nt may be automatically conditioned 





lropped from the institution. He may 
To illustrate this 
A senior 


tomatically gvraduate. 
ise in point comes to mind. 
ind on examining the books of the col- 


ge at the end of the year, that he did not 
1] have enough eredits to graduate. He 
I herefore returned to summer school to 


1’ a few more credits. But when he 
turned to summer school he was notified 
he office that he had more than enough 
vraduate : 
ye | 


extra credits had been discov- 
and his education was finished. To 
liscover so suddenly that one is educated at 


AND 
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last must be a wonderful l expel 
ence The burst of illumination which 
flooded his mind at that instant must h 
reminded him of the experience of Cort 
and his men when they gazed upor 
Pacifie’s boundless expanse, ‘‘silent ma 
peak in Darien 

In the formula for liberal education and 
in its appl eation there is nothing \ ri 
indefinite, or haphazard—unless that be 
ealled haphazard which has no coneretely 
representabl end I} westion 1s Sist 
ent: What kind of man is this wonderfullv 
organized machinery to produce One 


might in reason exp et to fir ad eurrent som 
clear representation of that man whom to 


produce it is merely necessary to put youth 
in the hopper, turn the crank, and eject him 
prepared. And vet all ther 
the question sa formula 
fa +- 4h +- 4 4 +- ete 
quantity is exact enough; but what is th 
unknown quality An examination of the 


Some of] the aevta ls of S 


mechanism in 


operation may throw some light 
portant question, 

One of the ingredients of the formula is 
known as ** phys cal training 8 eredits,’”’ 
This is the abstraction for that which in a 
democratic society is 
military training, proficiency in knightly 
expertness in the playing of 
] 


exercisi Ss. 
games, 1n societies various eon- 
stituted, 
of healthy clear-headed citizenship. That 
The operation of the 


v otherwise 


Perhaps it represents th 


is to be taken on faith 


system in this respect will give an impres- 
sion of what occurs in respect of other por 
tions of the formula And since this is 
eoncerned with the training of the body, it 
is reasonable to suppose that it will be 


‘ +h 
I Lie 


at l ds if a me 


more amenable 


chanical system than the others, which ar 


eoneerned with the trainn of the mind 


The instinct for play, recreation, or exer 
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cise is A common phenomenon in the normal 
youth of college age. If it were given op- 
portunity and encouragement for expres- 
sion in a natural manner, there can be no 
manifest itself in 


question but it would 


many forms of physical activity. ‘‘ Phys- 


ical training . . . 8 eredits’’ is the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for the expres- 
This means the pres- 


the eight 


sion of this instinct 


ence of the student. for each of 


eredits required for graduation, one hour 


each week in the classroom for physical 


training, that is, the gymnasium. It means 
nothing else. The playing instinct, the in- 
terest in physical recreation, by adaptation 
to this formula in mechanical elass drill is 
perfunctory 
The student trains 
course 


transformed into a_ listless, 
habit of earning credits 
his body by earning credits. Of 
there are games for college men, too; and 
they are exceedingly well-organized. Those 
fortunate men who have been endowed by 
nature with a splendid physique may be- 
members of Coach 
football machine,’’ or of 
It may be that in 


other athletic machine. 
these games they get a great deal of normal 


come Drivem’s ‘‘high- 


powered some 


physical recreation, in which case it is quite 
that 
to speak of their teams as machines. 


continue 
But 
that is probably merely a tendency of the 


unfortunate reporters will 


national mind. If the playing instinct of 


the normal college man—the one who does 
not get a chance to play on any team, but 
is not suffi- 
the 
formal nature of his training, a means is 


plays in a gymnasium class 
ciently chastened and subdued by 
provided whereby the persisting remainder 
may be effectually purged away. He may 
repair to the occasional week-end game, 
there to give his inhibited playing instinct 
sympathetic exercise up to an intense, voci- 
ferous pitch of emotion; and thus he effects 
a purgation of it. He is for the time being 


like the Athenian at the tragie spectacle, 
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except that the Athenian contrived t 
the purgation of his emotions without + 
Athlet 


class room 


assistance of a yell-leader. 
thus cooperate with the 
applying the formula for the phys 
ment in liberal education. 

When this is what occurs in t] 
zation of the method of physical tra 
is a simple matter to infer by ana 
oceurs in the parallel method of 
training, which, in the nature of 
even less susceptible of such fort 
Since the student must earn sixt 
its during the semester, he must 


classroom sixteen hours each 
eredit on the books represents a 
hour a week. That is the fu 
equation upon which the entire str 
liberal education rests. There is 
method of 


The accounting system must be 


estimating the stud 


must be accommodated 


Of the manifold subtl: 


all else 
ignored. 
gible influences outside of the classr 
admittedly the highest value for 
of education, no account ean | 
various ways by which the instruct 
individual, may guide, encourags 
or inspire the student, as individ 
extremely difficult to 


They elude the class-roon 


estimat 
tively. 
system of measurement, and no attempt is 
made to estimate them otherwise. It is 1 
likely that what is thus left out of 
will exert very little influence. 

a dull rour 
teen recitations a week to earn his s 
Whatever 


eagerness he may have brought 


So the student goes 


credits a semester. 


s 


hard survive the 


influence of this punctual timekee} 


put to it to 


after the demands upon his time of t 


; 


ular schedule in class and labora 
of the daily fragmentary prepar 


‘ 


them have been satisfied, there ar 
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is student ‘‘activities,’’ properly so- 
|. the demands of which, enforced by 
nt opinion, are equally exigent. By 
time the intellectual interests have run 
; formidable gauntlet of requirements 
tractions they have become ener- 
nd reduced: and the torpid residue 
; yolatilized in the week-end sentimental- 
irties and dances, the new vaudeville 
latest girl from Paris, or the mov- 
tures; and thus it vanishes. In the 
ntellectual interests of the student 
liffer much from those of the ‘‘tired 
ssman.’’ At the week-end they both 
. ‘‘amusement’’—some intellectual an- 
The mind which is made torpid 
lium of dull routine does not seek 

tual pleasures. 
\fter all, it is not known what end is de 
. vy the application of the educational 
So long as the formula is sufficient 
tself, and there is no concern about 
ts results, no definite ideal to try to attain, 
ips the attendance upon classes and 
ining thereby of credits to be re- 
rded in the college ledgers is considered 
idequate training for the man who is to 
r a eareer of some kind of earning. 
Credits very much resemble time-checks. 
ne wonders why the misleading desig- 
ition is still retained. Why is this called 

eral education ? 

\n English educator, Professor Raleigh, 
recently warned his hearers that ‘‘there is 
and of lethargy which falls upon univer- 
sities in the days of their prosperity, when 
y have thousands of students and a full 
measure of public recognition and material 
success. Then they sometimes forget their 
rlier gospel, they lose their first sprightly 
mpulse, and settle down to a program, a 
me-table, an industry, a system.’’ This 
is &@ grave danger because ‘‘thought, the 
rdinal duty of a university, can not be 
performed to order. Machinery and dis- 


cipline, a constitution, and regulations 

these things are necessary for any great in- 
stitution; but they are the body of the in- 
stitution; not its animating sou lf disei- 
pline be exalted at the expense of every- 
thing else, you get a spirit creditable per 
haps to a brigade, but disastrous to the 


activities of the mind.”’ 


It seems strange to hear of an English 
educator warning | s! versities 
against the dangers of svstematization 
Several generations of American students 


who have some ker wwled ‘ through exper 
ence, of the English system as it obtains at 


Oxford, have puzzled their brains in 


“ 
4 
‘ 


to find in that univers 
ing a system in the thoroughgoing Amer- 
lean sense. The secret of it has seemed to 
be that in that sense Oxford has no system 
at all. The Oxonian method is simply that 
of providing the student with sufficient lati 
tude in the matter of time and studies, so 
that, under the direction of the tutors, he 
may develop his own intellectual powers to 
their fullest capacity. For this self-devel 
opment he is given eredit—not eredits—in 
the final estimation of his training. The 
English university understands what we 
call system not at all, or too well, 
Professor Raleigh asserts quite dogmat 
ically that the eardinal duty of a university 
is thought. The differing conceptions of 
system may be based upon a difference in 


1 
; 


the interpretation of thought 

Thought, under the formula for liberal 
education, must be considered as an inor- 
ganic mass of fact, a mere agglomeration 
of inert matter. Otherwise it surely would 
not be considered susce pl le of such minute 
dissection. Dissection is not usually prae- 
tised upon anything living; and if it were, 
there would be little hope of restoring life 
to the fragments by merely assembling 


them, Under the formula the living body of 
thought is divided and subdivided. The 
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student is made aware of the content of liberal education to reveal a fam 

liberal education under the form of this ness to its sister institution in trans 
subdivision. He is expected to gather to- We should expect to catch the gleam 
gether these unrelated fragments in such’ animating soul in its lineaments. Bn 


a Way as to make them an organic unity, to versities are notoriously the hom 


endow them with life. Goethe’s precious causes, 

Wagner constructed his Homuneulus in- The abiding faith of the mechanist 
deed by some chemical hocus-pocus, and we must give us hope that living thou 
live in high hope that even more will be eventually be synthetically comp 
accomplished nowadays. But for all prac- They assure us that it is their aim 


tical purposes the difficulty seems to be that new combinations from the elements 
when a living thing is dissected, something ing nature just as the physicist 
extremely valuable escapes in the act, some- chemist form new combinations fr 
thing which it is impossible to restore again’ living nature.’’ When they sha 

by any synthetic process. And yet one tained their aim, we may _ borr 


hears teachers of science complain that the their method, add to our existi1 


ee 


analytic method of studying literature did Life-principle ... eight credits 


not build up in them a living interest in thus form an organic unity out 
that subject. They assume evidently, quite erogeneous 128 elements, 

naively, that literature is to be studied by JOEL M, Jo 
the scientific method which they apply to U: 
the study of inorganic compounds; that is, 

that it is not a living thing. Literature is CAN WOMEN MAKE GOOD 
interesting because it is living, because it is ‘Te ion ’t that I believe the minds 
a spiritual correlative of life in man. If ang women ar radically different 


> CF Ce 0 eauty In) 0 T : 9 ° > 
one can see no beauty in a poem it would gon't. But we’n euardians of thes 


be fatuous to try to find it by analysis. for the promotion of research, and t 


And if one can see beauty in a poem, hej, women too often Salt tn tien 


will probably not analyze it. Thought, the The speaker was one of the you 


spiritual correlative of man’s life, must be fessors: we had been discussing t] 


approached as whole and living u itistobe of fellowships in a big universit 
an organic, harmonious whole in the end. could I say? Seeretly I feared his 


f system there is needed just enough to sions were just. For do women 


bring student and subject most advantage- women—make good? 
ously together, and no more I felt 
Journalists tell us that The Old Order 


Changeth, that our institutions are in a 


in my heart that too oft 
don’t, but I longed to refute that 
Going to the library, I took from the s 
transitional stage. The valiant stand at poynd volumes of certain scholar! 
Armageddon has broken down that former pals TI elanced at the tables of 
conception of the political machine as exist- That glance was disheartening: 

ing for itself alone. The political organiza- pymber of articles written by m 
tion seems to be regarded more and more women, the proportion ran thus: 49 
as the body to contain some animating soul, 34 to 4: 30 to 2: 41 to 5. Unauest 
some informing life principle. We should the scholarly production of vw 


expect the hitherto self-sufficient system of slight in amount. and slight in 
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number of women trained to such 
It seemed that the *‘ feminization of 


s less threatening than a recent 


. slight consolation I extracted, how 


some cases the quality of wo- 


< k seemed fully as good as that 

’s. I saw there the names of wo 
nown to scholarly fame for real con 
bibliog 
Chaueer, for a lexicon of Milton, 
light 


In darkness. | 


knowledge, for a 


; 
Ss LO 


shedding upon pas 


too 


‘oeducational colleges the women’s 


lving knew 


duate work is generally assumed 
higher that of the 
Why then,’ I ‘does the 
m of awarded to 


se in the 


average than 
asked, 
honors women 
graduate years? And why 
proportionate amount of scholarly 
yn far smaller than the proportion 

men receiving academic awards?’’ 
liscarding the popular science which pig 
es conclusively masculine and fem 
traits, I turned to more simple, more 
te, more obvious and more irradicable 
nees of nature and circumstance which 
ite to 


differences in performance. 


ssential to aeademie suecess as intellee- 
cifts—perhaps 


more so three 


health, 


These three factors operate pecu- 


are 
nplace factors: money and 
in a Woman’s career as the result of 
‘ircumstances not sufficiently consid- 
the nature of the academic posts a 
may hope to secure: and the eondi- 
s under which she must live. 
pursuit of graduate study by a wo 
s frequently made more difficult than 
undergraduate work, or than the grad- 
vork of a man, because it may involve 
reoming of a hostile public opinion, 
and th 


financial 


or vigorously 
ng if 


expressed, 
the 


nd social support by which many a 


alone’’ without 


- 
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man finds edueat ma . t} 
craduate w man f to aay 
tury removed from the learned nad 
female peda t ort eighteenth Tul | 
land My I! i who dares t « | her 
littl da } | rmsity 
lest she appear 3s } 
DY a SIOW-mMovVi!T t S f 
faded entirely fr row , 

ho igh to-ad; | ii \ 

espe ally ! ‘ 

ind com howe Ss her ad t. to 
mtinne bevond t | ! rs s to 
risk an invid st ! \ | ve 
that for the wom ‘ I ! Ss with 
money and time i hicher devres s not 
only possible but cor vablv p nt 
n question 

But ro s on | Know that 
women i! is < en hand Lpoyye I I 
graduate schoo r\ | k ney is Dy 
lack of brains And . 
poverty I refer, but merely to 
ous Pp) neh of a rinding ¢ nom ‘or 


the train of penury to 


IOWS OTT 


illness of body, but tl nes mind 
which eomes with f] strain of makine 
every minute count.”” Saving money, and 
saving time becaus her se time 3 
money—diverts so much of r energy that 
she has only a mod un f streneth and 
spontaneous interest left 1 her wor \ 
man 1s usually saved from reaching that 
drab state ot ae ecto Vi h mam rradu 
ate women represe! i i has 
creater strength in reserv nd because so 
cial conditions enable him t ve with less 
money and less strain; | e, too, he is 
more richly endowed wit that ‘*Don’t 


civ a-damnativeness 


resource Which permits him to do his rk 
With more vim and less searching of con 
sclenc \I a well-1 ning professor 1s 
antagonized, I believ rs earnestness, 
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the unmitigated industry I the women 1n ragain it may De due totl } 
his SS iny ¢ SS l \ sity sum vho holds t family purse-s 
mer school 1 SU! Ss Ul | l put that ) n se] ) ards Oo! 
very over-al I mbarrass r m eve to t ithor s who 
nuteness ol Sel vhich ad inds tt S | S 
more, perhaps ! | rtheom t ! 


rif ) ; } satis | S ‘ ’ | . 

oni T j ! T | stud | ! , - 

the d med I seen handicap] \ 

y a | i ss r’ ttl oO! Tne l Lely I I ‘ I > 

| rt of ee ’ t y° t ( 1 sum ni ? S 

! ! 3 1 nd I she ! 1 

{) +» ) + ra re e ? , 

( ! ! rat Sul Vy Tl ] ~ 

tna al . ‘ “fi I I t] i I ! ~ 

full ( r and nut han most 1 ; his 

pa ni 1 i i | I ‘ 

enterp! strenget! . il I 
\s F ? l 4 t a] ? ? il } pose Via \ } ? } VeVel 

health a Urs d tl » form  perative ! save tu 

a ell ‘ ? i \ ? \ ‘ oo? ol rs] , 

’ s00N Col LOW iin, less lueky than th the inevitable sults: th s] 
proverbial K of | nee, for frequently her best: that sl 5 1S 
she ves behind roodly part of her both tl standard het 
physica ind spi il forces, and, too measu 0 her perso! 
often, her faith in human nature as well Otten she Db nes tense, | 


That picture in Mrs. Peatie’s recent novel, belligerent or ** blue ’? annoying 
‘‘The Precipice.’’ of the woman wrecked with the result that many a m 


on the rock of a Ph.D., seems more than a with vital tv, seil-connas 


university life; yet the simple elements of to a woman of superior intell 


1 
rh 


human experience underlying the h 


learning, the spirit of self-abnegation for be done through a wise conser’ 


an ideal, the mistaken completeness of the strength and a judicious amount 
sacrifice, and its final futility. Hers is not That a good mind is not at 

the sin of the unlit lamp, but rather the bodily weakness has been p1 

fate of the lamp whose WICK Ss blackened ‘ases by both men and wok 


and charred beeause too short to reach the proper adjustment that womer 
oil. And the shortness of the wick may be _ fail to achieve, largely as a r 


the fault of the gods who dole out brains, ot the old womanly habit olf 
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rgetful of self, and of economi e ' 
The new type of woman who 1 WOol . 
eties, as well as a man’s edu 
| be able to arrive at a doe that 
at least as little demoralized as mited in s 
e mal mav n 
eT cy ! her ¢ rie nd ner t ~ l 
| t on t! rh its imp ! 
sure to seem slight to any but a nized su 
t} amount of time she must TiVv tt 
hes, to the mending and darn ng the n wi has r t i ‘ ima 


ssing Which men have done for mater w - :, = met eee 























r once more the woman saves 
expenditure of herself his br Ss] { { the two 
lan Who haunts campus or | reat 
ugly dark dress or rumpled between the seholast vel { f 
st. and a hat severely austere. has men and vomen: 1 
t dress as well as the fluffiest iem posts ry f ‘ And 
And even when one mav legiti- some mav arg that better 1 
blamed for personal neglect, ope use of slightnes 
it of dowdiness has perhaps be- I think | n show so} round for bi 
nie vet that habit has probably that th revers Ss the t 2 4 
n bred of necessity: and even now’ appreciable degre 
spending more time on her clothes ‘The troub 
well-tailored fellow beside her. eta the i oe - ; 
women attain, or are allowed to «« 2 that she never ernecta ¢ 
the standpoint of a recent essay ist her work to the end ‘ : P ‘ 
sists that the woman who teaches married or something 
. | feel shame and not pride if she Now I think that 1 : : 
s her own clothes. Here again she}, ne a ¥ 
> rs from the habit of all-inclusive econ dean. who was Ky) res | 
nreckoning expenditure of self. the enrrent mas ' 
But even though she has time and money which the exper 
th and brains to complete her and T choy dt lean’s secretary 


what professional goal lies be 


Such as to justify the maximum 


} I ow a ‘ WW i I 
ture she has made? I am reminded who regrets s of pr 
idvice received by a friend from fessional lif: rev 
structor whose opinion she ask« ] hearted] \ h rl ; , v} ray 


ng a master’s degre: He replied ering te t} 
\—, to a man of your ability, I pert service. Just vest I received 
say for Heaven’s sake don’t! But letter from one womat fter years of 
ire a woman, perhaps it’s better professional su ip her work 


That advice signifies to me to bemarried. Ile1 tations fo ng 
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LOS upon Aa 
affection, throw some light upon the habit 


ual mood professionally-minded 


woman. ‘‘T have deep and terrible yearn- 
ings for my friends,’’ she writes, ‘‘likewis 
for my job | want a class n b ology ! 
And instead, I’m just sort of useless 
Boss t} ok isn’t employment enough 


understood as inv iwhing 


for an able-bodied man would not bi 
against domestie 
Merely I would point 


ity or marital bliss. 


ut that some women have tastes sincerely 
and permanently professional, and that to 


erounds of 


and 


refuse them recognition on the 


an ephemeral nterest s injustice 
sophistry. 
that 


work 


do SO with 


Moreover Statistics fT nd to show 


most carry on graduate 


to the 


women 


end, and take a degree. 


permanent ntentions, For instance, of 
thr 3 degrees of doctor T philosophy 
granted in one department of a uni 
versity, 8 were granted to women and 


29 to men. Of the men, 6, or nearly 25 


per cent. of the total number, were taken 


into the university faculty, and only 1 wo 


man, her appointment coming at a time 
more favorable to women in that institu 
tion than the present. Of the other wo- 
men, 2 married—one of them at least after 


several vears of successful teaching in a 
woman’s college, 2 are now teaching in 


women’s colleges, 1 in a normal school. and 


2 are continuing literary and_ research 


reasons for such 
but 
nature of the 


nees, their 


work as free la 


a course he ne unknown tO me, con- 
eeivably connected with the 
women of their 


the 


teaching 


positiol Ss open to 


unusual talents. This. then, is range 


of possibilities before the woman with an 
advanced degree: if fortunate, she may se- 


cure a position in a woman's college or 


normal school; oceasionally she will have a 
chance at a subordinate position in a west 


ern university, usually with slight hope of 
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paragraph of ecstatic wifely 





rew ards Oo! 


nde ndent pr 
Inde per LiCl res 


and I 


volving small dividends 


‘Ons cde rab eC Ci 


ment of 


rutinize for a momer 
ditions which the teacher finds 
three sorts of positions, in th 
oll or n the s ordinate nivel 
or in the normal school It is 
to generalize at the outset and sa 
three involve heavy work, and or 


adequate pay, 
In the 


teache ris never done " 


normal sch 


the long hours, the variety of den 
the e 
overworked public school teacher 
the need of | 


persona! 
tensive and 


onsequent strain ol 


nervous 


with 


ti 
SLUaCGY. 


extensive, which U! 


[In a university th 


protessor fi t Is 


ant or instructor must undert 


formance of all the routine work 


quired courses, involving long h 


classes, and mechanieal details 


men higher up refused to be bot! 


[It is by securing her industrious 
very often, that these men are a 


lish in conspicuous places the \ 
And fi 


- 
college, the inevitabl 


sults of their ress arch. 
woman’s 
re fuge ot the acade m eally tra 
what are the conditions \ 
work and little 
sional and social, 
demic stimulation 
Because the woman’s college ha 
almost the only chance of 
vance to the academic woman, a 


14 ; 
relt L res] 


these institutions hav 


for their own graduates whon 
lectual and p 
had TO 


temptations to 


trained up to intel 
aspirations 


battle 


they have 


against thi 


acad mic 


and lowered 


salaries 


By a willingness t 
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rraduates, in large numbers, they pride that she ean make no r ~ lis 


nd a supply of teachers of homo- appointment of those who ree er as but 
s ideals far in excess of the demand another unprofitable recipient 

stant knocking at the door of earn- generosity 

ants, together with the inadequacy So the woman’s ylleg \ ‘ t offers 4 
endowment provided for most insti the best there is in the way of profess 
s devoted solely to the edueation of advance to the academie wor . 

is resulted in the payment of low _ little to free her from the fi 
s which show little tendeney to ris tions which have hampered her it 


rth of service or the cost of living. every turn. Moreover, it does little to 


in one Woman’s college of rank in move the restrictions on her t 
s in its faculty women of years of of endowment already referred to leaves 
who on a salary of $1,200 a year are many women’s colleges with a faenltv ¢ 


ng themselves, their mothers, and small for the number of students e rolled : 
ps other dependents. And _ these so that one instruetor mav have to irry as 
have, in some eases I know. the much as fifteen to twenty | urs of class 


ry and acumen to carry on the most work a week. without, moreover. the help of 


and careful research were oppor readers or other assistants such as a univer 
es open to women in their particular = sity usually provides. These lot hours 
s. But instead of congenial research, may inelude as many as four different 
uuld result in the published works courses, two or three of them perhaps 
‘+h academic reputation so largely vanced electives, and the others lar 
ls, what must they do to earn their tions of a required cours: Any hours 


$1,200 a year? Correct freshman themes, the day or night when a teacher is out 


the long laboratory hours of re- her classroom, she must spend feverisl ly 
sclence courses On such women vathering or revising the material for su 
s still the old grinding necessity of cease- sequent classes, or reading the exan 
omy. Beside her may work a man, _ tions, papers and notebooks of the davs just 


ecause he has a family to support,’’ past. I am dealing with facts without ex 
paid a larger salary than she can’ geration. One teacher I know, in a sm 
for to the many women with college of good standir teaches Tour st 

rs, sisters, nephews and nieces such ons of a fres 
tion rarely is shown. And in _ lish literature, and three electives: another 


1 case while the daughter sticks at an in a larger college of first 1 es four 


siaera 


ngenial task year after year, merely different electives. This is ry p 

se it offers enough. and no more. to for the woman whose doctor’s | : 
support the mother, a brother is ecom- upon her shoulders, if whose 
married in a neighboring town mind rest untouched bur ssues wl 


; ’ } 


his professional future unmarred. In her recently published ssertation § 


S state very often is the woman who as __ raised, whose I ad : 
nt has worked hard and well. heen are expecting +} fruits ba ll qustify 


raged, perhaps received honors, and their previous interest. A) 
considered as one of real promise. has she even to remember those issues? I 
ow she is helplessly pinioned, held so a fever of nging to e more at th 


her rut by poverty, exhaustion and work she has ned for, sh 
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time one day to rush to the library and 
draw out several volumes pertinent to her 
chosen inquiry. With what results? The 
volumes will gather dust on the back of her 
desk, giving continual precedence to a vari- 
ety of elementary texts and undergraduate 
themes. Is it surprising that she ‘‘ does not 
publish’’ And is it not significant that 
those whose contributions do appear in the 
journals I have noted should be, for the 
most part, the few women who have worked 
into positions of rank in two or three 
larger eastern colleges or western univer- 
sities? 

Certain further demands on her time, 
which render diffieult, or well-nigh impos 
sible, scholarly work on the part of the 
academie woman lead me to the other great 
phase of my problem. Not only is the 
measure of her productivity conditioned by 
the nature of the position she may fill, but 
to nearly as great an extent by the living 
eonditions which eonfront her. 

In comparing the work of the business 
man and the college professor, | heard one 
of the latter say recently, ‘‘ My work follows 
me home at night, the business man as a 
rule can leave his at the office.”’ 

‘But then,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ your home is 
run with a view to the needs of your work. 
You're spared the housekeeping anyway.”’ 

‘‘Of course,”’ he replied, ‘‘when a man 
marries he unloads all those cares on his 
wife.’’ 

But the professional woman is not so 
well off; she must often carry a heavy bur- 
den of professional work, and still be the 
domestic head of a household, or share other 
non-professional cares which a man is never 
concerned with. 

The academic woman must choose—or 
from necessity adopt—one of four modes of 
life: boarding, dormitory life, housekeeping 
alone or with one or more professional 
friends, or ‘‘living at home’’ with such 


members of her family as ar d 


upon her in one way or another. E 


these methods of living involves defi 


serious diversions of time and of st 


factions secured by the profess 
with a home and a family and a 
régime which takes respectful 
tl demands of his profess ol 

The Woman W ) hoards is ins 
the most favorably situated to 
work, provided her income permits 
fair degree of physical comfort 
salary of $900 or $1.000 a year s 
many an instructor receives n 
town offering only moderately 
at from $12 to $15 a week, with 
penses in proportion, usually for 
impecunious instructor to all sorts 
shifts, neither dignified, restful 


tirely nutritious She usually ft 


room and “"e7oes out for meals’’ S 


doubtedly makes her own bed: s! 
ably has to do whatever dusting 


1 


day by day with a woman coming 


S 


y 


a week for ‘‘general cleaning.’’ S| 


quently gets her own breakfast-—sh 


wheat in such cases forming the pi 


resistance. And in many cases she 


her own shirtwaists, and perhaps oth 


ments, in the bath tub and irons the 


nr 
i 


her study table with an electric iron w! 


she owns in common with three or 


y 


other instructors. And she performs 


these domestic tasks as a matter of 


along with her darning and pressin 


y 


sewing on of buttons and skirt braids 


cleaning of gloves and running in 
bons. Compare her life with that of | 


] 


culine colleague who keeps bachelor’ 


or with that of the married man wl 


though he must buy hats for his wif 


shoes for the children, can at least 21 


time to earning the larger salary 
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S h purchases possible, and need Whit , 
r providing the m mney st leet the hat asma roup of academic q 
rim it ' » 
her who lives in a dormitory ant, training a servant 
iplicity of demands which can and li t Si t. 1 
1 with equanimity for the most topies Which suel roups 
one ty vpes: by tl sed \ : lis \ 
th the al of the missionary and rhe su _ 
f a bereaved mother; or by the holder must intersperse f1 
il egoist who enjoys first of all calls . ( 
adolescent approval Rarely oftie ety SSeS 
man whose intellectual life and sons her ref! ns u < 
. | interests are a dominant forces With s 
the claims which the dormitory ! 
ty makes upon her. That large If the hous sists of prof il 
rs of women do endure this life, with members only, t luties of rketing and 
ngness more or less successfully planning, d rding and 
s largely a result of financial counting and spending must 
In that ease, the teacher sits powers which a fu 
ter year at the head of a table of taxed to the utmost. Even if the roof t: 
nt girls, hears repeated the same _— shelters a devoted mother ae :' 
mments upon college activities; or other non-academic mem! t S 
she’’ did. what ‘*they’’ said, how are that the d 
t ‘‘exam’’ was, how the other’ gether shifted from the acade 
ip.’ And no matter how sin Though the pla: ¢ of meals and t 
interest may be in the individual — training of cooks may be lifted day by day 
ls of each girl, there is many a night from her shoulders, yet the first slip of a 
she takes her place at the table so cog, the first hitch in the domestie machir 
1 by the monotony of this constant will be a signal for her personal attention 
mn with immature minds, that she and not until loose screws are tighten 
the conversation run by her like the in- and fresh oil applied will she be free to re- 


te babble of water over stones, and turn undisturbed to her own proper w 


s to perceive her own thoughts and And indeed any day as s! pens the front 


rds sinking gradually down to its door in the morning, with the points of a 
coming lect ire a rly n mind ne m i\ he 

\ home of any sort imposes on the pro- hastily stopped and the day’s marketing 
woman all or a part of the burden list, intrusted to her care, will supplant 


¢ the domestic head of her house- tems of less palpabk 
nd not merely a legitimate benefici- 
The ‘‘servant problem,’’ and ‘‘the 
st of living,’’ two concerns held 
to fill full the days of the average 
fe, she must deal with at the begin- 


ind end of her professional day. I 


A 


wn times in a college community 
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Smail institutior the lack of money for " 
irther study for books and s holarly ap- 
paratus, for travel and social delights: the 
lack of time for adequate preparation of 
Wor! ror wt ng Dh neral re ling in g K 
the tax on the teacher’s strength inherent 
b great vat tT wo! long hours, a ’ 

multiplicity of s 11 demands, and famil 

ires ill thes reumstal S sulhclentis | 
rare in tl e ol professional man to b 

rounds for | lual protest, are the nor t 
m litions at present in the e of most 
professional women ' 

[t is in the more newly worked fields of , 

holarly endeavor here n default « rese g g 


prece dent, women are admitted on the same é é ( eginning 
hasis as men, as for instance in social SC] ’ . i t i 


ences or experimental psychology, that 


women are proving the equal of men in both 


thi quant ty ind the quality of the ir work ontinne . aly ! 4 
The woman archeol wrist who woes to Greece same Ss any o 
r Crete inder approximately the same 
cond tions aS a man, putting the ocean be 
tween her and certain traditional restraints, a 
. may well make good, while the woman roughout the department 
philologist working at home might inevi- nt 
tably fail In the meantime, recognition is , ‘ I 
. or tT Ss veal I s 
due to the self-forgetful work of women in act “ae P 
college and school. who. having contracted . 
to teach, are mindful of that duty, and the near 4 
conscientiously put before their own schol Your superinte t heartily 
arly desires The elal s of their stud nts I - 
' ; S e g < 
upon them. HeELEN Sarp HuGues 
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return to the fee system. Citizens’ organiza- 
tions and the press have protested and, as a 
result, the school board has assured the public 
there will be no change in the rules and the 
development of the social center movement will 


mtinue unhampered 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FIELD OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 


THe cational, ¢ rine reial, ind ist! al and 


| pes educath ] VY stress almos 

( re] pon training the individ 1 tech 
I jlle I et! | whi h promise success 1n 
industrial society as it is now organized with 
rong competitive and pecuniary aspects. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that these 


types of education, popularly known as_ the 
education for efficiency, aim to help the youth 
pacity for money-getting in permissible ways. 
With this capacity, it is held, he will have Tair 
prospects of satisfying not only the more ma 

terial wants of life, but also meeting his mor 
spiritual needs. Some persons are Spencerian 
enough in their social philosophy to believe 

roe 


that in this education for personal efficieney 
| 


and individual suecess extended to all ranks 
of the population, lies the solution of the most 
of our social problems. 

On the other hand, there are not a few per- 
sons of broad vision and keen insight re- 
garding social conditions and facts who are 
convinced that the program of education for 
individual efticieney in the industrial world 
furnishes only a small part of the means of 
social reform and will, of itself, do but little 
towards making the world a better place in 
which to live. The re are thre needed fea- 
tures which it seems conspicuously to lack. 
In the first place, the education for industrial 
eticieney furnishes no adequate acquaintanes 
with the fundamental facts and laws of hu- 
man nature and human relations in society. 
Secondly, the sentiments and attitudes requi- 
site for social cooperation in securing general 
well-being are not properly developed or, in 
other words, an enlightened social conscience 


is not cultivated. Thirdly, the ways and 


means for getting true enjoyment out of the 


tion of the immaterial and non-apy 


or non-economic goods, the e; 
esthetic and intellectual pleasur 
lecte 1. Phy methods or earn 
under the present economic c¢o1 


be learned DY the masses of me pole 


but tor the school to teach on), 

’ 
Social f hit jue Wwe i be mos 
pervert its proper function, and 


would threaten society with th 
altering into a band of money-s 
viduals without the capacity « 
with each other and incapable of 
sound enjoyment or satisfaction IT 
Some results of the education 


primarily at making effective y 


successful business men can perhaps 


the current tendencies to destru 
tition, international strife and ge 
polities and statecraft, the mater 
of living, the practises of cons] 
and the willingness to sacrifice p 
social welfare for pecuniary gain 


education which turns out me 


alone skilled in fitting into the eur 


trial and economie situation t 
tive influence moulding the chara 
vouth, and were it effective in 


ends, civilization would present 


sordid appearance than it now does 


+ 


A more thorough, a more ecatho 
disseminated and a more liberal 


the social sciences, psychology and 
] 


is needed to furnish the future workers 
dustrial directors with the knowledge 


ing human nature and the social ord 


members of a group need if they 


control that group so that it will 


home for the individual, (2) and k 


peace with other groups. Of these « 
ee 


neir enirgn 


the social sciences in t 


are particularly important. We mas 


with a greater popular knowledg: 
ditions upon which human welfa 


the people of the modern demoer: 


1 
} 
I 


el 


al 


I 


furnished with the technique, so to 
social prosperity. 
To apply this technique in the art 
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ence of so great a class as is being thus cre- 
ated would itself be a problem of considerable 
proportions were it not recruited principally 
from the wealthier ranks of society whose sons 
and daughters are not seriously inconvenienced 


by spending or wasting eight years in learning 


the standards of high-class social life, fash- 
ions and sports. 
There exists in the older education, many 


of the elements of those disciplines which are 
in this paper considered to be the humanities. 
By an intelligent modification, the older learn- 
ing can become the powerful instrument for hu- 
man well-being which the times need as a 
check to the too exclusively vocational educa- 
tion. Will the opportunity be seized? Will 
the liberal liberalized ? 


Are we to 


education be truly 


have a humanized education? 
And, more important still, is it to be carried 
to the common people? 

C. C. Cuurcu 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL HYGIENE 

In the March number of Social Hygiene 
there is a very interesting symposium in ref- 
erence to methods of sex education for chil- 
dren. One of the most important factors is, 
however, left entirely untouched and that is 
the training which should be done by the 
mother and the preparation of the mother for 
that work. 
ers do not know what to do or how to do it 


Some have claimed that the moth- 
and that they can not be taught. I am in- 
clined to that the first part of the 
statement is quite true in regard to the vast 


believe 


majority of the mothers of the present genera- 
tion, but it is not their fault if they have had 
no training themselves and no opportunity to 
secure it. But it is not true that they can not 
be taught—except a limited few who will not 
be taught. 

Every one is naturally interested in the laws 
of life and its renewal, and when a biologist 
opens up the wonderful unity of principle in 
the midst of the amazing variety of living or- 
ganisms, a new respect for life and a new 
sense of the dignity of life and its functions 
is developed in the humblest foreigner as in 


AND 
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the most cultivated citizen. Such 
on the part of the mother is the f 


for teaching her how she may train 


dren to have the same wholesom 
towards life and bring them up s 
clean in body and mind. This is 


but the result of more than a scor 


given to groups of mothers of foreig 
as native birth, and representing aln 
phase of social life conditions. 

The foundation for clean and wholes 
ing lies in the physical care and wat 
of the child in the eradle which w 
bad habits 


training which s} 


the formation of and 


vironment and 
the development of vulgar ideas ar 
abnormal curiosity in the tender y: 
school life begins. 

I am convinced that if the wom 
this country, the parent-teacher ass 


school 


clubs and settlements would take up t 


the home and leagues, mn 


mothers it would pr 


effective than 7 ; - 1) 


of instructing 


more valuable and 
means of teaching young children 
worthily supplant the pernicious met! 
teaching children the details of dis 
method which must surely be cone 
bad one psychologically and pedagog 
from the common sense point of view 
as offensive to good taste. 

Emity Ray Grey 


QUOTATIONS 

WORKING OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

A MEDIEVAL university was a place w! 

people went in order to hear lectures. T 

stitution was stationary; those who d 

benefits proceeded to where it was It 

taken a long time to make much of 

ning of reversing this arrangement, but 

versal seems now well under way. If 

versal did not start in this country, it is 

here that it will be most complete. A 

magnificent distances is manifestly the reg 

where the institution rather than its 

should do the 

them tozether. More travelling of this kind 
\W 


seems to be done by much-advertised \ 


necessary t I £ 


travelling 
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I f her sister universities, al Ph : r 
10,000 persons enroll d in her ex by dis t t , 
‘ ent include those reached by fant f ' Other 
urses, as well as those wh wise, t 3 t lis t 
+ th feet t } live lecturer the pl ‘ Aud r 
l} I se she has made in this the |! i 
s is ting upon the con turer t 1 siz t t 
s of e state that prides itsel plifies 
| leadership, and, despite an temptati for | pa t 
n that other states have not Equal peril 
would not be surprising to se¢ r students te ed f . 
1 the weight of its prestige Unfortu says tl P t 
1 ersity as a peripatetic in- i gr | oT ‘ 
; fer But has not ' 
triking objections to university that tl hing st lo not t colleg 
e those that have been made as a s to st ‘) me nt 
¢ it. It is possible to argue the Still, r 
bi 1 lines of principle and t st, this t i 
es, but a fresher interest It ! ft 
hes to this reasoning when it 1s movV t * 
lustrations trom the system in 1 t | t t ! I Pha 
S llustrations re frankly mas word ! 
P| n for , ] niversityv | xte! ) pl ‘YT ] N wt bog ; 
}) red Tor the ('onteret! on ] t ( har rs ( 
| P e Service that has be lahor ut et 1 { . fy 
| this weel The lecture, it the betterment P ; 
he most widely used means of sought t by the ext t 
‘ sion. but as method of i their cooper I t 1. But t 
favor rl reasons ar t seeking 1 be 
ss in the lecture as a form ol I 
1 y rtiy ’ eakness in leec- ery ¢ I < 
lecture is definitely adapted C8 


It is t like a text-b which { , { 
til its mean is clear; lik lvant hints t f 
s it is delivered, or it 1 ! 11 v 
turer may fail to m ike v h mat ( T | 
ition that is within his power t] nnovat ra 
wo reasons: he may become so There is at 1 t | 
= subject that he forgets his furthe 
rhe may be lazy the two are not al 1 this 1s hat tl | 
exclusive. If the truth were told, ency to Jud tior 
‘ttom of not a little of the b s id Tt | 
e place that the lecture holds at tudent w ry 
ch have never dabbled in exten-_ ol resid ' 
Rut in this work, it has developed excitement t en 1 
Ss not to be found so easily else- from a I | I t 
| that is the lectur¢ that is shot off at or ¢ I r Tt row! tiv 
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the work was ostensibly done. Here is the 
philosophy lecture-room, there the psycholog- 
ical laboratory. The mere mass of machin- 
ery that has been utilized in producing his 
scholarship convinces you of his attainments. 
By comparison, at what a disadvantage is the 
extension student! He has heard his lectures 
in the town hall, done his laboratory work in 
the chemical department of a neighboring 
factory. Outward signs of learning are not 
conspicuous upon him. Hence he does not 


look the part.—New York Evening Post. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE IN AMERICAN UNIVER 
SITIES 


To those in administrative positions the 
questionnaire is undoubtedly a nuisance. It 
is always inquisitorial and limited, necessarily 
abrupt and sometimes insistent or even im- 
pertinent. Hence I feel gratified that sixty- 
one replies were received from seventy-two 
American universities. This fact is also a 
tribute both to the tolerance and considera- 
tion of those in administrative offices. The 
institutions to which the appended question- 
naire was addressed included all the state, 
practically all the endowed universities and a 
few colleges besides. 

Although not an open sesame, the question- 
naire often brings information otherwise in- 
accessible, and sometimes quite unexpectedly 
also reveals interesting and amusing sidelights. 
In one instance of response to the appended 
questionnaire it was emphasized, for example, 
that the authorities were very liberal in grant- 
ing unrestricted leaves of absence to practi- 
cally all who apply even for a period up to 
three years’ duration. But unfortunately for 
this university the questionnaire developed the 
significant fact that leaves ean only be had 
wholly without pay and that in fact but one 
per cent. of those entitled to leaves of absence 
actually availed themselves of the remarkable 
liberality! The humor of the situation would 
be still more evident if the total number of 
those entitled to leaves of absence in this par- 
ticular institution were stated, for it must be 


remembered that everywhere leaves of 
are granted, as a rule, only after som: 
of service in a particular institution. 1 
these circumstances manifestly neit] 
institution nor the commonwealth 
serves should expect any unusual evid 
benefits from leaves of absence ey 
granted with such professed liberality. 
The replies received revealed the \ 
teresting fact that as early as 1880 ¢ 
dent and fellows of Harvard College 
grant occasional leaves of absence for * | 
rest, study or the prosecution of origit 
in literature and science.” This is a1 
eral basis than that which usually 
elsewhere to-day, for even now, thirt 
years later, at least one university 
grants leaves only to the “ hard-drive: 
Charity demands, I presume, that thes 
words should not be taken literally. | 
hope at least that sweatshop methods, 


exist, will soon be abandoned in our 


tional institutions, for nowadays even br 


yard owners recognize that it is not h 
even if cheapest, to make scrap out of th 
mules in the course of a single season. 
The subsequent adoption of a regular 
on the part of Harvard University 
adoption of somewhat similar plans by 
other institutions would seem to be spl 
evidence of the wisdom of the far-seeing 
far-reaching action taken by the president 
fellows of Harvard College in 1880. hh 


there now seems to be practical unanin 


among university presidents regarding t! 
sirability of a regular plan for leaves 

sence. Fortunately there also seems to 
consensus of opinion to the effect that 


persons can afford to enjoy a leave of abser 
if almost the whole salary is withheld. T 


the attitude of university presidents is s 
also by the various faculties is attested by 


fact that a very large proportion of those + 


titled to leave in institutions offering it 
commendable basis, apparently avail t] 
selves of the privilege. In only a sit gle 
versity having no regular plan for lea‘ 
absence and where I surmise leaves n 


nres 


granted very liberally or where the pr 
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e’ part of fa nl 1} S 
ertheless } ight that nearly all 
sv 1 avail themselves of their 
s for ve f we had a mecha 
mi r bri g abou eaves of 
The word » mical here ap 
Si! ter 1] inl? surely I 
iN 1 leave re granted are su 
en would not need to be urged 
| irging, became necessary under 
litions the presumption that 
s should not be professors would 
e justified It is true that in on 
n which absentees receive from 
tw thirds of their salary the fac- 
encouraged to go, but I take it that 
not necessarily imply that the faculty 
sire to go 


ther institution in which only ten 


f the 


to 


cent. < is allowed 


full salary 
it was stated that very few avail 
and in yet an- 
all during 
those entitled 

This, to be 


for under such cireum- 


s of the “ privilege,” 


h allows no salary at 
s than one per cent. of 


vailed themselves of it. 

t surprising, 
the absentee must not only sacrifice 
of his salary for a year, but, in addi- 


must ineur an expenditure usually 
than his salary, with perhaps no imme- 
spect of an increase in salary upon 
turn even if the year spent in absentia 
ilted much to his own and hence to the 
tion’s advantage. As Chancellor Jordan 
decade the 


of the sabbatical year is really far- 


ut a since, “ Even 


nt 


ar- 


r men who have only their professorial 
] take it 


to rely upon; te 
narried rich’ or have 


one must either 
written a success- 


bow k whose sale adds to « ne’s income vag 


is common knowledge among uni- 
men that the unmarried or childless 


| themselves 


the 


iversity men is only 2.2, comment 


regularly of 


of 


family 


le aves 


Since average-sized 


on 
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Set ssary Bu 
an aver 1 
ver 
Surely , 
exist wit 
] i ] ‘ ly 
Unfortu lk 
nable 1 rding x 
enti at T 
f the op; l 
bse must ] 
the ins ‘ f 
=i ~ al r i 
hundred per 
nevertheless \ 
It IS pI I vever t 
ronment—especially climat 
ict mild t least as a 1) 
longer experience would bring d 
sults The estimates regat 
avail themselves of \ fro 
one hundred per cent. In 
which a sabbatical leave on half pay 
it was reported that few avail tl 
the privilege, and the opinion that 
entitled to leave vould mak 1s 
salary were granted was quit £ 
pressed. To be sure, it is verv uw 
literally every or woul r ld 
under the most favorabl reur 
other than pecuniary conditions have 
in the matter. Staying at 
convenient and economical ir 
family at least ven if full salary 
and some few professors apparentls 
the intellectual need of a sojour 
roundings. This is both humor 
thetic and the profess rr 
cases should especially nend the 
ical arrangement referr 
the adoption of a regular f 
For as Gladstone said regat go the 
of franchise f Englis r la 
were thought 1 lk \ 
give it to tl s t r soul 
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attractive conditions, individuals whom 
the 
to be urged probably do not make good use of 
their such 


rare individuals do not share the ideals of their 


upon 


advantages of leaves of absence have 


opportunities at home. Surely, 


class and I am sure it is not too venturesome 
to assume that a regular plan not requiring 
too great a financial sacrifice would be wel- 
comed enthusiastically and meet with a hearty 
response from the great majority of our uni- 
versity professors. Professors are fortunately 
human and will always be ready to make con- 
self 
They are seldom encumbered by 


the 


siderable sacrifices for purposes of im- 
provement. 
excess baggage or servants, and houses 
they occupy can generally bear the strains of 
transient occupancy. Hence it is safe to as- 
sume that any plan which granted full salary 
while on leave would undoubtedly accomplish 
the very laudable purposes which it is desired 
For if it 


of absence are desirable for both the individual 


to achieve. is conceded that leaves 


and the institution, then, to be sure, they must 
be granted on a basis sufficiently liberal to as- 
sure participation therein. 

It is a hopeful sign that the idea of a sab- 
batical leave met with hearty general approval 
even at institutions in which its adoption did 
not seem probable or possible in the near fu- 


Not 


desirability of 


ture. nly the essential justice, but the 
liberal leaves of absence from 
inevitable benefits that 


acerue to our institutions of higher education 


the standpoint of th 


seem to be generally recognized by university 
presidents, one of whom stated « mphatieally : 
‘We have found this practise of ours to be of 
benefit both to the institution and to the indi- 


to-day still holds 


Leyden who 


vidual.” Evidently no one 


to the opinion of Glaubius of 
told that 


eived only one hundred and fifty 


when prof ssors at Edinburgh re- 
pounds a 
vear is said to have declared “ Poor men, I 
heartily wish they were better provided for; 
until they beeome rich we can have no expecta- 
tion of English students at Leyden.” 

It is obvious from the replies at hand that 
leaves are granted very seldom merely as a re- 


ward for faithful service. This is as it should 


be, for the fundamental idea underlying leaves 
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is not charity or a reward, but improve 
As President James put it, “ the whole pun 


of the year was to make the person better 


qualified, by studies under other 


than our own, to do his work in the 


It is not looked upon as a reward 


done, but for better service in th 


Apparently only two institut 


ns regu 


absence as a reward after 


leaves of 


twenty years of service, although |] 


that many othe rs do so. 


In classifying the replies it was 


to group alone institutions which had s 


definite plan and those which had no p 
which nevertheless granted leaves of 
Apparently no university grants no 
all. Since those in the first group al 
special interest the various plans 
considered in greater d 


or two exceptions only 


group will be 
With one 
members of professorial rank are granted | 
but usually years of service as an il 
are included in the period of service requir 


preliminary to leave. This is true 


— 


leave is granted to those holding 


fessorships only. 
Thirty, or nearly one half, of the insti 
heard from 


Since the list of 


have adopted no defir 


institutions not 


includes only a few of any prominer 


none of the leading universities, t} 


fairly indicative 


? 


ment is probably 
] 
I 


ons in this country. However, four 
lirty institutions grant leaves with f 
] } 


less the cost of a substitute: ten 


one tenth to full salary; and in three t g 


he summer session or 


in t quarter 
stituted at a premium, at full or at tw 
later appiled 
One institution grants the option of 
half salary or a half year at full salar 
mention 


but from personal know] 


the remainder make no 
allowance; 
least one of these the writer knows t! 
are granted very liberally at this 
for a part or even for a whole term 
salary. 

Out of twenty-four universities wh! 


a regular plan for leaves—usually 
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x vears’ service, althoug! prox 
ter three I nly lifter seven . r I I 
grant a full vear’s leave on r r 
rant leave on half pay less th 3 | 
ind thres fer the alter \ \ t 
1 ear’s leave on half pay ~ r t t 
r ve t full pay. rhree other l : 
t I vear s vatical leay : pI ted 
vo thirds salary, five grant ness and pr 
ry t st of a substitute, one pr 
ir’s leave on full salary to men len 
s l, and one an entire year reward 
it tl ibsentee must provid and it 1 
In feneral it may be said at t 
ns which offer liberal conditions + pelled 
ly pay zg d salaries, and the r iit I 
ften tru wl ‘ 
immary it is evident that some 
' h have adopted no regular. cie1 
Ss gT t leaves of absence on a Next | o 
eral financially as any of thos ve the most a ’ 
{such a plan. Nevertheless, would m t 
f a fixed plan undoubtedly as- 1 
general participation in the bens vear ’ 
r there will always be those who rs ve. S ( 
for leave unless they feel con \ tions can 
will be granted them. Unless’ six months | | 
r university faculties are en- yn l su ng toa 
fter certain definite periods of and the institution 
will be difficult to avoid the if lea n pl 
1 special privilege or favor is year or even fift 
by applicants from those in e alterna t 
plan. By g tl 
t salaries should not be entirel Uyle \ 1d 
iring leave seems to | 


be quite gen curred 


+} > + + 
more than just, eaves ran entire \v 
ibtedl vy true that the expenses of t could Ie \ 
e usually materially exceed his _ profit finan 
Lae 


hence not getting something for | 


protessors, Mor ver, the 

t is himself making a sacrifice other the absentee w 

f mere convenience Besides, any salary or usually 

his efficiency brings greater returns of a half yea 
titution than to himself for it is a erally be edu t] 

fact that salari S usually lag institut n < ( > t ) 
I behind the increases in the cost retain the sery 

l in the eff 


ficiency and growth of half lore thar 
l. I am not advocating 


law th, a p 
gapurely of a full 


a full year salar | in 
attitude. Certainly not, but an at- to be sure. that each instit 1 prefer 
i and must surely be made to ap- services of its 
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